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Thus another argument for the existence of the " tungemot " would 
be left without foundation. 

Regarding the origin of the five-hide unit Mr. Round speaks with 
hesitation, but he is convinced that it is old and that it was derived 
from neither the Roman nor the British system. He is inclined to 
connect it with the origin of the hundred. " It seems to me to be 
at least possible, that the district originally representing a hundred 
. . . was reckoned as so many multiples of five or ten hides, and that 
this aggregate was subsequently distributed by its community among 
themselves " (p. 97). This, as bearing on the controverted question 
of the origin of the hundred, is worthy of careful consideration. 

It is impossible to discuss here the many results of Mr. Round's 

study. Everything that he says carries weight, and through his 

efforts we are gradually beginning to know more exactly what the 

Anglo-Norman institutions actually were. In his paper on "The 

Alleged Debate on Danegeld " he concludes that the payment in 

dispute was not Danegeld at all, but the auxilium ' vicecomitis, which 

Dr. Stubbs defines as "a payment made to the sheriff for his 

services." As this was a local levy, it would be interesting to know 

more exactly what it was, and how it was apportioned among the 

tenantry. The last of Mr. Round's points that I shall mention is that 

the first fine imposed by the king and his justices can be carried back 

certainly to 1 175, and probably originated between 1166 and 1 175. 

The date previously accepted, that of Professor Maitland, is 1179. 

„ Charles M. Andrews. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

A Student's Manual of English Constitutional History. By 
Dudley Julius Medley. Oxford, B. H. Blackwell, 1894. — 
583 PP- 

Within the past few years the apparatus for teaching English 
history has been greatly improved. A number of excellent manuals 
for the use of schools have appeared, each reflecting in its way the 
results of the highest scholarship. One of the best examples of books 
of this kind is the volume before us. It covers the entire subject 
within convenient space and in a style thoroughly commendable. 
Not often does one find a book packed so full of facts and judicious 
deductions therefrom. Not a line, scarcely a word, is wasted. 
Every page is filled with well classified material. If in point of 
style it has any serious fault, it is excessive condensation ; occa- 
sionally transitions of thought are not clear and too much is left to 
be supplied by the reader. For example, on page 310, the author 
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states that it is possible to account for the growth of private jurisdic- 
tions in England in two ways : the first, viz., the grant of privileges 
on the creation of estates in bocland, is clearly explained, but one 
may have to look repeatedly to see what the alternative method 
was. However, the book is one not simply to be read, but to be 
studied. 

The material for the volume has, of course, been drawn mainly 
from the standard writers. In all that relates to the middle ages 
Stubbs has been used with great freedom, but not slavishly. 
Rarely will one have to go beyond the Select Charters to find the 
original authorities referred to, while the student will welcome here 
the appearance in compendious form of the views presented at 
length in the Constitutional History. The influence of Dr. Gneist 
is also clearly visible, and proper recognition is given to the work of 
later investigators. The dispute between the Romanists and Teu- 
tonists as to the origin of the English people has been left undecided. 
The probable justification of Spelman's distinction between bocland 
and folkland, as revived by Vinogradoff, is acknowledged. The 
possible significance of the theory recently advanced by Professor 
Maitland and Mr. Round, that freeholders as such did not attend 
the shire court, is recognized. Space is found for the discussions of 
the economists concerning the manor. This shows that the author 
regards his subject as progressive, and invites the student to the 
formation of independent judgments. The development in modern 
times of the land system, of the cabinet, of Parliament, of the 
military and fiscal systems, of the church, of guarantees for the 
liberty of the subject, finds in each case appropriate treatment. Still, 
as the subject demands, the larger part of the book is occupied with 
the mediaeval constitution. 

In harmony with the severely juristic spirit of the book is the 
author's choice of the topical rather than the chronological order of 
treatment. Like May, he isolates the parts of the constitution, and 
traces the development of each throughout its entire course with but 
slight reference to its relations at any given time to the organism as 
a whole. From the historical standpoint this is a serious fault. It 
results in the production of a handy book of reference — a dictionary 
or cyclopedia, it may be ; but one will resort in vain to a book so 
constructed for a view of growth of the English constitution. The 
parts are there, but the way in which they are combined, or the 
effect of changes in the combination, does not appear. 

H. L. Osgood. 



